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INTRODUCING  LOUIS  A.  WARREN,  LITT.  D. 
EMERITUS  DIRECTOR,  THE  LINCOLN  NATIONAL  LIFE  FOUNDATION 

Dr.  Warren's  interest  in  the  Lincoln  family  began  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
where  he  received  his  elementary  education.  The  school  he  attended  was  on 
Lincoln  Square  where  a  Dr.  Abraham  Lincoln  had  conducted  an  apothecary 
shop  in  1784.  His  nephew,  Levi  Lincoln  Jr.,  was  a  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
These  Lincolns  and  Abraham  Lincoln  were  descendants  of  Samuel  Lincoln  of 
Hingham,  Mass. 

During  the  centennial  year  of  Lincoln's  birth,  1909,  Dr.  Warren  entered 
Transylvania  University  at  Lexington,   Kentucky,   the   alma   mater  of  Jefferson 

Davis,  the  president  of  the  Confederacy.  Mary  Todd, 
later  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln,  received  her  early  edu- 
cation at  an  adjacent  school. 

In  1918  Dr.  Warren  became  editor  of  the  'Larue 
County  Herald"  in  Hodgenville,  near  where  Lincoln 
was  born.  Here  he  started  his  research  on  Lincoln's 
early  life.  Three  years  later  he  moved  to  Elizabeth- 
town,  the  first  home  of  Lincoln's  parents,  where  he 
copied  thousands  of  court  records  relating  to  the 
Lincoln  family  in  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and 
North  Carolina.  His  book,  "Lincoln's  Parentage  and 
Childhood",  caused  him  to  be  considered  the  fore- 
most authority  on  this  subject. 

During  a  three-year  residence  near  the  Indiana 
country,  where  Lincoln  lived  from  the  time  he  was  seven  until  he  became  of 
age,  Dr.  Warren  interviewed  many  descendants  of  Abraham's  contemporaries. 

As  a  result  of  a  speaking  itinerary  in  Northern  Indiana  under  the  direction 
of  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Fort  Wayne,  Dr.  Warren 
was  made  Director  of  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation,  established  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1928,  by  officers  of  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company  in 
appreciation  of  the  Lincoln  name  used  by  permission  of  President  Lincoln's  son. 

Dr.  Warren  was  able  to  assemble  in  the  Company's  building  what  is  be- 
loved to  be  the   largest  collection   of  literature  ever  assembled  in   one  place 
about  one  man  (Biblical  characters  excepted.)  Through  his   service,   aided  by 
the  Company's  executives,  Fort  Wayne  has  become  the  center  of  Lincoln  in- 
formation in  America. 

Dr.  Warren  retired  from  this  position  July  1,  1956. 

(Excerpts  from  booklet  by  R.  Gerald  McMurty,  Director,  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation) 
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PRELIMINARIES  TO  THE  COOPER  UNION  MASTERPIECE 

A  Lincoln  Centennial  Monograph 

by 

Louis  A.  Warren 

NE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  this  month  Abraham  Lincoln  reached 
the  climax  of  his  political  oratory.  His  eloquent  and  ingenious  dis- 
course on  February  27,  1860,  at  Cooper  Union  in  New  York  City,  ac- 
cording to  one  authority,  "changed  the  course  of  American  history."  George 
Havens  Putnam  wrote  that  the  speech  was  "as  well  in  its  character  as  in  its  results 
the  most  important  of  Lincoln's  utterances."  William  O.  Stoddard,  one  of  Lincoln's 
secretaries,  said:  "It  was  a  masterly  review  of  the  history  of  slavery  from  the 
foundation  of  the  government." 

Students  of  Lincolniana  are  in  agreement  with  the  conclusion  of  one 
biographer  who  wrote:  "Had  Lincoln  been  everything  that  he  was,  and  lacked 
oratorical  powers,  he  would  never  have  been  president."  In  view  of  the  highly 
complimentary  statements  about  the  significance  of  the  address,  and  its  bearing 
on  the  political  character  of  the  nation,  the  "Preliminaries  to  the  Cooper  Union 
Masterpiece"  became  historically  significant.  With  so  many  of  Lincoln's  achieve- 
ments motivated  by  his  eloquence,  it  is  timely  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  sources 
of  his  unusual  and  captivating  manner  of  expression. 

The  spark  of  sentiment  which  usually  ignited  Lincoln's  displays  of  oratory 
was  imbedded  in  the  most  dynamic  words  of  his  early  political  vocabulary: 
slavery.  What  to  do  with  it  he  called  "the  great  and  durable  question  of  the  age." 
As  the  slavery  problem  in  America  became  more  acute  and  evolved  from  a 
divisive  religious  question  into  a  debative  political  consideration,  Lincoln's 
declamatory  efforts  also  glowed  with  more  warmth  and  enthusiasm.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  our  thesis  it  will  be  advantageous  to  correlate  the  progressive 
character  of  his  oratory  with  his  ever  increasing  emphasis  on  containing  slavery 
within  its  original  boundaries. 

Horace  Greely's  comment,  that  Lincoln  was  "one  of  nature's  orators,"  sup- 
plemented by  another  comment,  that  he  was  "an  orator  by  nature,"  directs  us 
to  search  his  earliest  years  for  certain  primary  influences  which  were  at  work 
during  his  impressionable  childhood  days.  Fortunately,  Lincoln  himself,  in  an 
extremely  important  statement  of  less  than  twenty-five  words,  sets  the  stage  for 
his  eventful  career.  He  wrote,  "I  am  naturally  anti-slavery.  If  slavery  is  not 
wrong,  nothing  is  wrong.  I  cannot  remember  the  day  I  did  not  so  think  and  feel." 
This  assertion  about  childhood  concepts  points  us  to  the  earliest  period  of  his 
co-development  of  body  and  mind— back  to  his  mother's  knee. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born,  a  church  but  one  mile  from  his  cabin 
home  was  closed  on  account  of  the  disturbance  in  the  community  over  the 
slavery  controversy.  The  minister  of  the  congregation  a  year  before  had  declared 
for  emancipation  of  the  negroes.  He  and  fifteen  members  of  the  flock  withdrew 
because  of  their  anti-slavery  sentiments.  Among  them  were  relatives  of  Abe's 
mother  and  one  who  later  was  to  become  his  school  teacher.  Abraham's  own 
parents  affiliated  with  an  anti-slavery  church  whose  ministers  were  violently 
opposed  to  keeping  men  in  bondage.  One  of  them,  the  Rev.  William  Downs, 
was  extremely  eloquent.  The  leading  historian  of  the  early  Kentucky  Baptists 
writes  of  him: 
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"His  exceeding  familiarity  with  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  his  ready  wit,  keen 
sarcasm,  and  brilliant  oratory  attracted  the  attention  and  won  the  admiration 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  refined  people  within  the  limits  of  his  acquaintance. 
The  Hon.  Benjamin  Hardin,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  and  statesmen  of  Ken- 
tucky, greatly  admired  his  oratory  and  embraced  every  opportunity  to  hear  him 
preach." 

In  ihis  anti-slavery  atmosphere  and  under  the  spell  of  inspired  orators  who 
preached  on  the  wrongs  of  unrequited  toil,  the  impressionable  early  years 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  were  spent.  Here  were  sown  the  first  seeds  of  both  eloquence 
and  freedom.  The  removal  of  the  family  to  Indiana  was  partly  due  to  a  desire 
to  get  away  from  the  evil  influences  of  slavery.  One  of  the  most  historic  mo- 
ments in  the  life  of  the  boy  Abraham  occurred  when  at  seven  years  of  age  he 
first  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  Indana,  a  state  which  prohibited  slavery. 

Members  of  the  family,  boyhood  associates  and  school  mates  in  Indiana 
have  left  reminisences  recalling  Abraham's  exceptional  abilty  to  quote  word 
for  word  the  fables  of  Aesop,  tell  stories  he  had  read  and  recite  pieces  at  school. 
When  he  was  about  eleven  years  old  a  book  on  elocution  came  into  his  hands 
which  emphasized  these  important  ruler  if  one  would  speak  well  in  public: 

1.  Let  your  articulation  be  Distinct  and  Deliberate. 

2.  Let  your  Pronunciation  be  Bold  and  Forcible. 

3.  Acquire  a  compass  and  variety  in  the  height  of  your  voice. 

4.  Pronounce  your  words  with  propriety  and  elegance. 

5.  Pronounce  every  word  consisting  of  more  than   one   syllable  with   i^s 
proper  accent. 

6.  In  every  sentence  distinguish  the  more  significant  words  by  a  natural, 
forcible  and  varied  emphasis. 

7.  Acquire   a   just   variety   of  Pause   and   Cadence. 

8.  Accompany  the   emotions   and   passions   which  your  words   express   by 
correspondent  tone,  looks  and  gestures. 

Lincoln's  stepmother  stated  that  "he  made  speeches  such  as  interested  him 
and  the  children  .  .  .  his  father  had  to  make  him  stop  some  times  as  he  quit  his 
own  work  to  speak  and  made  the  other  children,  as  well  as  the  men,  quit  their 
work."  She  also  recalled  that  "he  would  hear  a  sermon  by  the  preacher,  come 
home,  take  the  children  out,  get  on  a  stump  or  log  and  almost  repeat  it  word 
for  word."  On  one  occasion  she  told  Abraham  that  he  "ought  to  go  into  politics 
because  when  he  got  to  arguing  the  other  feller'd  purty  soon  say  he  had  enough." 
Apparently  in  his  secondary  education  he  majored  in  stump  speaking. 

The  first  biography  Abraham  read  gave  an  account  of  Benjamin  Franklin's 
appeal  to  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  "praying  them  to  exert 
the  full  extent  of  power  vested  in  the  constitution,  in  discouraging  the  traffic 
of  the  human  species."  In  Murray's  English  reader  he  read  these  lines  from 
Cowper: 

"I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  when  I  sleep, 
To  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earned." 

From  another  book,  Riley's  Narrative,  he  must  have  pondered  this  criticism: 
"Strange  as  it  must  appear  to  the  philanthropist,   my  proud  spirited   and  free 
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countrymen  still  hold  a  million  and  a  half  of  the  human  species  in  the  most 
cruel  bonds  of  slavery."  At  nineteen  years  of  age  he  observed  with  his  own  eyes 
the  slave  markets  of  New  Orleans.  No  one  can  estimate  how  deeply  Abraham 
may  have  been  impressed  by  seeing  men  sold  like  cattle. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  he  reached  Illinois,  at  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
he  attended  a  political  meeting  at  Decatur.  He  took  the  stump  after  a  candidate 
for  the  Illinois  Legislature  had  spoken  and,  according  to  one  writer,  "Abe  beat 
him  to  death"  in  back  woods  forensics.  When  he  was  twenty-three  years  of 
age  and  running  for  office,  Judge  Stephen  T.  Logan,  who  heard  him  campaigning, 
commented:  "He  made  a  very  sensible  speech  .  .  .  his  manner  was  very  much 
the  same  as  in  after  life;  that  is  the  same  peculiar  characteristics  were  apparent 
then  ...  he  had  the  same  novelty  and  same  peculiarity  in  presenting  his  ideas. 
He  had  the  same  individuality  that  he  kept  through  all  his  life." 

Lincoln's  election  to  the  Illinois  Legislature  in  1834  opened  the  way  for  his 
rapid  advancement  in  political  oratory  and  he  was  soon  pronounced  the  best 
stump  speaker  in  the  state.  Dr.  John  Allen  of  New  Salem  testified  that  Abe 
"used  to  walk  6  miles"  to  practice  "polemics."  Another  associate  said,  "I  heard 
the  first  speech  he  made  in  the  county  seat  (in  1836).  I  was  fresh  from  Kentucky 
and  had  heard  many  of  her  great  orators.  It  seemed  to  me  then  as  it  seems  to 
me  now,  that  I  never  heard  a  more  effective  speaker.  He  carried  the  crowd  with 
him  and  swayed  them  as  he  pleased." 

His  first  recorded  public  denouncement  of  slavery  was  presented  on  March 
3,  1837,  after  a  resolution  on  the  question  had  been  passed  by  both  houses 
of  the  Illinois  Legislature.  He  was  joined  by  Dan  Stone,  a  graduate  of  Middles- 
bury  College  in  Vermont,  protesting  the  resolution.  They  stated  that  they  be- 
lieved "the  institution  of  slavery  is  founded  on  both  injustice  and  bad  policy." 

The  same  year  this  remonstrance  was  issued  Lincoln  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  taken  into  a  law  partnership  with  John  T.  Stuart.  This  opened  up  another 
avenue  for  exercising  his  forensic  powers  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  living 
by  it.  He  delivered  his  first  really  impressive  address  on  January  27,  1838, 
before  the  Young  Men's  Lyceum  at  Springfield.  His  subject  was  "The  Perpetua- 
tion of  Our  Political  Institutions".  This  discourse  contained  several  eloquent 
passages. 

By  this  time  he  had  become  the  Whig  floor  leader  in  the  Illinois  Legislature 
which  kept  him  in  good  speaking  trim.  It  was  but  another  step  to  his  reelection  as 
a  presidential  elector.  This  canvass  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  make  his  first 
political  speech  outside  the  Illinois  boundaries.  It  was  delivered  in  Kentucky,  the 
state  of  his  birth,  at  the  town  of  Morganfield,  across  the  river  from  Shawneetown, 
Illinois.  The  following  year  he  visited  his  friend  Joshua  Speed  at  Louisville. 
On  the  way  home  by  steamboat  he  observed  a  dozen  negroes  being  shioped 
south,  or  as  he  put  it,  "going  into  perpetual  slavery  where  the  lash  of  the 
master  is  proverbally  more  ruthless  and  unrelenting  than  any  other  where." 

His  eloquence  by  this  time  contributed  to  his  being  proposed  as  a  candidate 
for  Governor  of  the  state  in  1841.  Chosen  as  a  Presidential  elector  for  Clay  in 
1843,  in  the  following  year  he  made  several  speeches  in  his  old  home  com- 
munity in  Indiana.  On  August  3,  1846,  he  became  the  lone  Whig  Congressman 
from  Illinois  and  during  this  term  tried  out  his  oratory  in  the  national  Capitol. 
Lincoln's  first  move  against  slavery  on  a  national  scale  is  recorded  in  a  resolution 
he  prepared  and  presented  to  Congress,  which  was  entitled  "A  bill  for  an  act 


to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  the  consent  of  the  free  white 
people  of  said  District,  and  with  compensation  to  owners. ' 

A  funeral  oration  by  Lincoln  delivered  at  Chicago  on  July  25,  1850,  upon 
the  death  of  Zachary  Taylor  reveals  many  studied  oratorical  phrases,  and  the 
address  has  been  called  his  'Last  Forensic  Flight".  When  he  pronounced  a 
eulogy  on  Henry  Clay  two  years  later  his  flowery  language  was  simplified  con- 
siderably. His  appointment  to  the  Whig  National  Committee  in  1851  was 
primarily  responsible  for  his  speech  at  Springfield  the  following  year  in  reply 
to  an  address  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas  at  Richmond,  Virginia.  This  effort  revealed 
the  tremendous  accumulation  of  information  he  had  gathered  on  the  slavery 
question. 

Two  years  later  at  Peoria,  on  October  16,  1854,  Lincoln  delivered  the  longest 
speech  of  his  career  and  for  the  first  time  gave  particular  attention  to  the  question 
of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  slavery  and  its  extension.  This  section  of  his  speech 
he  concluded  in  these  words:  "The  great  mass  of  mankind  .  .  .  consider  slavery 
a  great  moral  wrong;  and  their  feelings  against  it  are  not  evanescent  but  eternal. 
ft  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  their  sense  of  justice;  and  it  cannot  be  trifled  with." 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  Republican  Party  of  Illinois  at  Bloomington 
on  May  29,  1856,  Lincoln  made  his  famous  "Lost  speech,"  so  designated  because 
the  reporters  became  so  entranced  by  his  eloquence  that  they  failed  to  record 
his  words.  An  abbreviated  account  of  it  in  the  Alton  Weekly  Courier,  however, 
does  allow  us  to  conclude  that  the  slavery  question  received  the  major  emphasis 
in  the  address.  Possibly  it  was  the  launching  of  the  new  political  party  at  this 
time  with  its  primary  platform  "no  extension  of  slavery"  that  caused  Lincoln's 
enthusiasms  to  reach  an  emotional  climax,  bordering  on  inspiration.  His  law  part- 
ner, William  Herndon,  who  was  present  gives  this  word  picture  of  his  passionate 
appeal: 

"Now  he  was  newly  baptised  and  freshly  born;  he  had  the  fervor  of  a  new 
convert;  the  smothered  flame  broke  out;  enthusiasm  unusual  to  him  blazed 
up;  his  eyes  were  ablaze  with  an  inspiration;  he  felt  justice;  his  heart  was  alive 
to  the  right;  his  sympathies,  remarkably  deep  for  him,  burst  forth  and  he  stood 
before  the  throne  of  the  eternal  right.  His  speech  was  full  of  fire  and  energy 
and  force;  it  was  logic;  it  was  pathos;  it  was  enthusiasm;  it  was  justice,  equity, 
truth  and  right  set  ablaze  by  the  divine  fire  of  a  soul  maddened  by  the  wrong." 

Three  weeks  following  the  Bloomington  meeting,  although  not  advised 
that  his  name  would  be  presented,  Lincoln  received  110  votes  as  a  nominee  for 
the  vice-presidency  at  the  National  Republican  Convention  in  Philadelphia.  The 
following  year  at  Springfield  he  gave  his  first  major  speech  featuring  the 
Died  Scott  decision,  which  prevented  the  negro  from  suing  in  the  United  States 
Court  and  asserted  that  Congress  cannot  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories. 

Lincoln's  important  House  Divided  speech,  in  which  he  pronounced  that 
"this  government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free,"  was  de- 
livered in  Springfield  on  June  16,  1858.  It  was  the  opening  address  in  Lincoln's 
campaign  for  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  then  occupied  by  Stephen  A. 
Douglas.  The  joint  debates,  the  first  one  held  on  August  21  and  the  last  one  on 
October  15,  created  great  excitement  in  Illinois  and  were  followed  with  interest 
throughout  the  nation.  The  underlying  theme  of  the  arguments  was  slavery 
and  its  many  ramifications.  While  Lincoln  lost  the  race  by  the  decision  of  the 
Legislature,  in  the  opinion  of  the  voters  he  won  the  debates,  as  he  received 
5,000  more  popular  votes  than  Douglas. 


After  the  contest  was  over  Lincoln  wrote  on  November  17,  1858,  to  Anson 
G.  Henry  of  Oregon  Territory:  "I  am  glad  I  made  the  late  race.  It  gave  me  a 
hearing  on  the  great  and  durable  question  of  the  age,  which  I  could  not  have 
had  in  any  other  way;  and  though  I  now  sink  out  of  view,  and  shall  be  for- 
gotten, I  believe  I  have  made  some  marks  which  will  tell  for  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty  long  after  I  am  gone."  To  this  comment  Dr.  Henry  replied:  "You  will  not 
'sink  out  of  view'  as  you  seem  to  anticipate;  nor  will  you  be  forgotten.  The 
people,  the  great  and  glorious  people,  will  bear  you  on  their  memories  until  the 
time  comes  for  putting  you  in  possession  of  their  house  at  Washington,  which 
they  are  bound  to  do  in  their  own  good  time." 

From  Salmon  P.  Chase  of  Ohio  there  came  this  reassurance:  "The  people 
will  not  forget  the  champion  who  merited,  if  circumstances  did  not  permit  him, 
to  achieve  victory. ' 

The  wide  publicity  given  the  debates  caused  Lincoln  in  the  fall  of  1859 
to  receive  many  invitations  to  address  public  meetings  outside  of  Illinois  where 
his  political  efforts  had  been  almost  exclusively  confined.  Speeches  were  made 
in  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Wisconsin,  also  in  Indiana  and  Ohio,  where  at  Cincinnati 
even  Kentuckians  had  come  across  the  river  to  hear  him.  He  was  also  urged  to 
visit  Pennsylvania,  as  this  letter,  dated  September  13,  from  the  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Gazette  reveals: 

Dear  Sir: 

W7ould  it  be  convenient  for  you  before  you  return  home  to  visit 
Pittsburg  and  give  us  a  speech?  Dr.  Douglas  was  here  with  his  stereo- 
type speech,  and  it  would  much  gratify  us  if  you  could  follow  him  up. 

Please  write  and  let  us  know  if  you  can  come  and  when;  we  will 
make  ample  arrangements,  and  give  you  as  large  an  audience  as  you 
can  wish. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Russell  Erritl,  Member,  State  Republican  Committee. 

One  person  politically  alienated  from  Lincoln  who  heard  his  address  at 
Cincinnati  on  September  17,  1859,  has  left  these  reminiscences  of  the  occasion: 
"Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  on  a  balcony  in  the  clear  moonlight  ...  I  had  at  first 
paused  on  the  skirts  of  the  crowd,  meaning  to  leave  soon;  but  an  indefinable 
something  in  the  tones  of  the  man's  voice  induced  me  to  go  closer;  a  voice  more 
flexible,  more  attuned  to  every  kind  of  expression  and  to  carry  truth  in  every 
tone,  was  never  allotted  to  man.  His  manner  in  speaking  was  simple,  direct,  and 
almost  religious;  he  was  occasionally  humorous;  for  terse,  well  pronounced  clear 
speech;  for  careful  and  easy  selection  of  the  fit  word  for  the  right  place;  for 
perfect  tones;  for  quiet,  chaste  and  dignified  manner,  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
the  late  President's  superior." 

On  September  30,  1859,  Lincoln  received  a  letter  from  W.  T.  Bascom  of 
Ohio,  noting:  "Our  State  Central  Committee  have  ordered  printed  and  distributed 
ten  thousand  extra  copies  of  your  speeches  at  Columbus  and  Cincinnati."  By 
now  it  was  recognized  in  Illinois,  and  possibly  Ohio,  that  Lincoln  might  have 
a  chance  to  be  nominated  for  either  the  presidency  or  vice-presidency  at  the 
forthcoming  national  convention  of  his  party.  Lincoln  must  have  been  thrilled 
when  he  received  an  invitation  to  speak  in  the  state  of  New  York.  James  A. 
Briggs,  who  had  written  him  a  letter  of  encouragement  during  the  debates, 
gives  us  this  story  of  the  proposal: 
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"In  October,  1859,  Messrs.  Joseph  H.  Richards,  J.  M.  Pettengill  and  S.  M. 
Tnbbs  called  on  me  at  my  office  of  the  Ohio  State  Agency,  25  Williams  Street, 
and  requested  me  to  write  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  Corwin  of  Ohio  and  the  Hon. 
Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois,  and  invite  them  to  lecture,  in  a  course  of  lectures 
these  young  gentlemen  proposed  for  the  winter,  in  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn. 
I  wrote  the  letters  requested,  and  offered  as  compensation  for  each  lecture,  as 
I  was  authorized,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars." 

This  first  writing  to  Lincoln  was  in  the  form  of  a  telegram  which  was  copied 
on  a  form  sheet  of  the  Illinois  &  Mississippi  Telegraph  Company  and  dated 
October  12,  1859. 

To  Hon   A   Lincoln 

Will  you  speak  in  Mr.  Beechar's  church  Broo(k)lyn  on  or  about  the 
twenty-ninth  (29)  November  on  any  subject  you  please  pay  two  hundred 
(200)   dollars 

James  A  Briggs. 

Although  Lincoln's  reply  is  not  known  to  be  extant,  Briggs'  next  corres- 
pondence implies  that  Lincoln  had  suggested  a  later  date  and  inquired  if  he 
would  also  be  expected  to  speak  in  New  York.  Briggs'  November  1st  letter  agreed 
to  a  later  date  and  also  suggested,  "I  think  they  will  arrange  for  a  lecture  in 
New  York  also  and  will  pay  you  $200  for  that  with  your  consent."  Lincoln 
replied  on  November  13th: 

James  A.  Briggs,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir  Yours  of  the  1st.  closing  with  my  proposition  for  com- 
promise, was  duly  received.  I  will  be  on  hand;  and  in  due  time,  will 
notify  you  of  the  exact  day.  I  believe,  after  all,  I  shall  make  a  political 
speech  of  it.  You  have  no  objection? 

I  would  like  to  know,  in  advance,  whether  I  am  also  to  speak,  or 
lecture,  in  New- York. 

Very— very— glad,  your  election  went  right. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln 

P.   S.  I   am  here  at  court,  but  my  address  is  still  at  Springfield,   Ills. 

The  letter  Lincoln  wrote  setting  the  exact  date  for  his  appearance  seems 
not  to  have  been  preserved,  but  it  must  have  been  written  several  weeks  later 
as  it  was  not  acknowledged  by  Briggs  until  February  15  in  these  words: 

"Your  letter  was  duly  received.  The  committee  will  advertise  you  for 
the  evening  of  the  27th.  with  hope  you  will  be  in  good  health  and  spirit, 
as  you  will  meet  here  in  this  great  commercial  metropolis  a  right 
cordial  welcome. 

The   noble  Clay  speaks  here  tonight. 

James  A.  Briggs" 

As  far  as  we  know  this  is  the  only  occasion  where  Lincoln  had  been  invited 
to  speak  with  a  generous  honorarium  offered.  This  fact  alone  would  cause 
him  to  take  particular  care  in  preparing  his  manuscript.  But  one  other  con- 
sideration also  served  as  an  incentive  for  him  to  put  forth  his  very  best  efforts. 
For  the  first  time  he  is  to  have  an  opportunity  to  address  an  audience  of  culture 
and  refinement  in  the  east.  That  he  comprehended  the  personal  political  im- 
portance of  this  appearance  cannot  be  doubted. 
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There  is  evidence  that  Lincoln  purposely  chose  the  late  February  date  so 
that  he  might  have  ample  time  to  work  on  his  speech.  With  the  exception  of  about 
a  week  in  Kansas  he  was  in  Springfield  continuously,  from  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober until  he  left  for  his  appointment.  Comparable  to  the  incredible  story  about 
Lincoln  writing  his  best  known  address  on  the  railroad  train  enroute  to  Gettys- 
burg is  Leonard  W.  Volk's  statement  about  the  origin  of  the  Cooper  Union  Speech. 
Volk,  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  December,  1881,  states  that  he  was  told  by- 
Lincoln  he  "had  arranged  and  composed  this  speech  in  his  mind  while  going  from 
Camden  to  Jersey  City"  two  or  three  days  before  its  delivery. 

One  might  say  that  Lincoln  had  been  preparing  for  just  such  a  manuscript 
for  many  years.  The  publishing  of  the  debates  which  he  had  recently  edited 
had  refreshed  his  mind  on  the  arguments  he  had  thrown  against  Douglas.  Now 
he  had  ample  time  to  check  and  verify  his  statements  and  organizing  his  thoughts 
to  more  forcibly  present  his  argument.  Four  months  were  available  for  putting 
in  presentable  form  the  chief  premises  and  comments  in  the  debatable  rami- 
fication of  the  slavery  question. 

William  Herndon,  his  law  partner,  states:  "He  searched  through  the  dusty 
volumes  of  congressional  proceedings  and  dug  deeply  into  political  history  .  .  . 
Mr.  Lincoln  obtained  most  of  the  facts  of  his  Cooper  Institute  speech  from 
Elliot's  Debates  on  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  (six  volumes)." 
David  Rankin,  who  was  in  the  law  office  almost  daily  during  the  writing  period, 
notes:  "It  was  past  the  middle  of  February  before  the  speech  was  completed 
.  .  .  and  even  later,  every  day  .  ..he  took  out  the  sheets  and  carefully  went 
over  the  pages." 

One  of  Lincoln's  associates  who  corresponded  with  him  about  the  address 
states:  "So  far  as  it  is  known  he  consulted  no  one  while  preparing  it,  nor  did 
he  read  it  in  whole  or  in  part  to  any  one  before  he  spoke  upon  the  Cooper  Union 
platform."  This  statement  is  at  variance  with  an  article  by  Joseph  Medill  in  the 
Washington  Post  in  which  he  stated  in  relation  to  the  address,  "Lincoln  prepared 
a  speech  and  gave  copies  to  quite  a  number  of  us  requesting  that  we  study  it 
carefully  and  make  such  corrections  and  suggestions  as  we  saw  fit."  Medill 
claimed  he  made  about  forty  changes  but  Lincoln  did  not  use  any  of  them. 
It  seems  unlikely  Lincoln  would  broadcast  an  unpublished  speech  in  this  manner, 
and  in  fact  that  he  did  not  go  to  New  York  by  the  way  of  Chicago  invalidates 
a  part  of  the  story  at  least. 

With  an  invitation  to  speak  in  the  east,  a  new  vista  of  opportunity  must 
have  been  evisioned  by  Lincoln.  He  was  now  fifty-one  years  of  age  and  prac- 
tically all  his  life  he  had  been  practicing  oratory  and  thinking  about  the  injustice 
of  slavery.  For  nearly  thirty  years  he  had  been  making  political  speeches  and 
for  over  twenty  years  he  had  been  pleading  before  judges,  juries  and  court 
house  audiences.  It  might  be  anticipated  that  some  day,  with  adequate  time 
for  preparation,  a  theme  of  human  and  popular  interest  an  intellectual  audience 
and  a  congenial  atmosphere  in  which  to  speak,  he  would  create  and  pronounce 
a  political  masterpiece.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Lincoln  himself  felt  that  this  manu- 
script he  had  prepared  was  his  best  political  thesis. 

As  late  as  February  10,  Horace  White  had  written  to  Lincoln  about  a 
tentative  speaking  engagement  in  Wisconsin  and  suggested  that  "if  you  can 
revolutionize  the  Northern  Badgers  as  thoroughly  as  you  have  the  Southern 
Buckeyes  the  opportunity  should  not  be  missed."  On  February  13  Lincoln  re- 
plied: "I  am  engaged  to  be  at  Brooklyn,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th.  so  that,  of 
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course,  I  can  not  be  in  Wisconsin  on  the  28th."  Lincoln  also  was  urged  to  be 
in  Madison  on  the  29th,  when  delegations  were  to  be  chosen  for  the  Chicago 
covention. 

The  Illinois  State  Register,  consistently  unfriendly  to  Lincoln,  in  its  issue  of 
Thursday,  February  23,  printed  this  disparaging  notice  about  his  eastern  trip: 

"SIGNIFICANT— The  Honorable  Abraham  Lincoln  departs  today  for  Brook- 
lyn under  an  engagement  to  deliver  a  lecture  before  the  Young  Men's  Association 
of  that  city,  in  Beecher's  Church.  Subject,  not  known.  Consideration,  $200  and 
expenses.   Object,  presidential  capitol.  Effect,  disappointment." 

Even  if  the  editor  had  intended  to  be  complimentary  he  could  not  have 
chosen  a  more  appropriate  caption  than  "SIGNIFICANT."  In  fact  the  item  did 
announce  the  most  significant  appearance  of  Lincoln  on  a  political  platform  up  to 
that  time.  With  reference  to  the  word  "disappointment"  the  editor  selected  indeed 
a  most  pointed  antonym.  However,  Lincoln  departed  a  day  earlier  than  the  one 
announced  in  the  papers,  so  he  could  not  have  seen  the  derogatory  reference 
to  his  leaving. 

We  are  able  to  trace  now  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  movements  of 
Lincoln  hitherto  shrouded  with  uncertainty,  from  the  time  he  left  Springfield 
until  he  stepped  upon  the  platform  at  Cooper  Union.  Incidents  which  occurred 
during  this  period  might  be  called  the  immediate  preliminaries  to  the  address 
when  compared  to  the  rather  remote  influences  of  the  years  past.  To  finance 
this  trip  in  part  at  least  on  Thursday,  February  25,  he  signed  at  Springfield 
a  check  for  "a  draft  on  Ketchum,  Son  &  Co.  for  $50.  for  self." 

There  is  a  well  established  tradition  that  Mrs.  Stephen  Smith  and  child, 
Dudley,  related  by  marriage  to  Ann  Todd  Smith,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and 
the  wife  of  Clark  M.  Smith  of  Springfield,  planned  to  accompany  Mr.  Lincoln 
on  his  eastern  trip  as  far  as  Philadelphia.  Lincoln  had  offered  to  help  her  with 
her  small  child.  Recent  discoveries  support  her  presence.  The  group  left  Spring- 
field on  Wednesday,  February  22,  at  10:30  a.  m.  over  the  Great  Western  Railroad 
and  changed  trains  at  State  Line,  Indiana,  for  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western 
railroad.  They  arrived  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  at  12:30  a.  m.  Thursday  morning. 
Here  they  changed  stations  and  took  the  1:12  a.  m.  east  bound  express  on 
the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad.  The  stations  were  but  a 
city  block  apart. 

A  Fort  Wayne  newspaper,  Dawson's  Daily  News,  for  Thursday  evening, 
February  23,  carried  this  item:  "Hon.  Abe.  Lincoln  and  wife  came  from  the 
west  this  morning  at  1  o'clock  on  the  T.  (Toledo)  W.  (Wabash)  and  W.  (Western) 
R.R.  and  changing  cars  at  this  city  went  east.  'Old'  Abe  looks  like  as  if  his  patern 
had  been  an  ugly  one."  The  reporter  apparently  confused  Mrs.  Lincoln  with 
the  mother  of  the  children,  but  his  mention  of  her  confirms  more  or  less  the 
Springfield  tradition.  The  family  with  Mr.  Lincoln  continued  on  to  Philadelphia 
where  they  arrived  Saturday  morning.  Here  Mr.  Lincoln  would  take  leave  of 
them. 

While  Lincoln  was  in  Philadelphia  on  Saturday  morning  he  received  a  card 
from  Simon  Cameron  and  David  Wilmot  just  as  he  was  leaving  the  city,  and  wrote 
to  Cameron:  "I  barely  had  time  to  step  over  to  the  Girard  where  I  learned  that 
you  and  he  were  not  in  your  rooms."  Apparently  Cameron,  who  had  ambitions 
for  the  presidential  nomination  and  had  tried  to  get  Lincoln  to  run  with  him 
as  vice-president,  wanted  to  ward  off  any  possible  agreement  that  Lincoln  might 
enter  into  agreement  with  Seward  on  the  same  basis. 
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From  Philadelphia  Mr.  Lincoln  would  approach  New  York  by  Camden  and 
Jersey  City  where  he  would  use  the  ferry.  Upon  reaching  New  York  and  secur- 
ing a  newspaper,  for  the  first  time  he  learned  that  the  place  of  meeting  for  the 
address  had  been  changed  from  Brooklyn  to  New  York. 

The  reason  for  selecting  the  New  York  location  for  the  meeting  is  explained 
by  Mr.  Briggs  in  these  words: 

"In  due  time  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  me  that  he  would  deliver  the  lecture,  a 
political  one,  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  February,  1860.  This  was 
rather  late  in  the  season  for  a  lecture,  and  the  young  gentlemen  who  were  re- 
sponsible were  doubtful  about  its  success,  as  the  expenses  were  large.  It  was 
stipulated  that  the  lecture  was  to  be  in  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn.  I  re- 
quested and  urged  that  the  lecture  should  be  delivered  in  the  Cooper  Union 
Institute.  They  were  fearful  it  would  not  pay  expenses— Three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars—;  I  thought  it  would. 

"In  order  to  relieve  Messrs.  Richards,  Pettingill  and  Tubbs  of  all  respon- 
sibility, I  called  upon  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Union 
and  proposed  that  they  should  take  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  that  the  lecture  should  be 
delivered  under  their  auspices.  They  respectfully  declined.  I  next  called  upon 
Mr.  Simeon  Draper,  then  president  of  The  Draper  Republican  Union  Club  of 
New  York,  and  proposed  that  his  'Union'  take  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  lecture,  and 
assume  the  responsibilities  for  the  expenses.  Mr.  Draper  and  his  friends  declined, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  left  in  the  hands  of  'The  Original  Jacobs.' 

"After  considerable  discussion,  it  was  agreed  on  the  part  of  the  young  gentle- 
men, that  the  lecture  should  be  delivered  in  the  Cooper  Institute,  if  I  would 
agree  to  share  the  expenses  if  the  sale  of  tickets  (twenty-five  cents  each)  for  the 
lecture,  did  not  meet  the  outlay.  This  I  ascented." 

This  was  a  major  step  in  the  arrangements  as  it  would  make  possible  a 
much  larger  and  more  influential  audience.  Also  Cooper  Union  was  a  new  and 
beautiful  building.  The  auditorium  was  called  "The  Great  Hall"  and  it  was 
well  named.  In  1880  it  was  the  largest  and  most  elegant  hall  in  the  United  States. 
The  New  York  Times  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  "even  Exeter  Hall  in  London, 
in  everything  but  its  superb  organ,  is  its  inferior."  The  engagement  of  this  im- 
pressive auditorium  would  provide  excellent  surroundings  for  the  address  which 
is  always  an  important  factor  in  creating  an  inspirational  atmosphere.  Lincoln 
must  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  the  change. 

We  have  Lincoln's  own  words  that  he  did  not  learn  about  the  arrangements 
at  Cooper  Union  until  his  arrival  in  the  city.  To  C.  A.  McNeill  he  wrote:  "Last 
October,  I  was  requested,  by  letter,  to  deliver  some  sort  of  a  speech  in  Mr. 
Beecher's  church  in  Brooklyn  .  .  .  When  I  reached  New  York,  I  for  the  first  (time) 
learned  that  the  speech  was  changed  to  'Cooper  Institute'."  The  terms  Cooper 
Union  and  Cooper  Institute  have  been  reciprocal  when  used  in  referring  to  Lin- 
coln's address.  The  former  designation  is  preferred  because  the  Cooper  Union 
Hall  was  hired  by  the  Brooklyn  group.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  a  speaker  for  the 
Institute's  regular  series  of  lectures. 

Mr.  Briggs,  key  man  in  the  negotiations  with  Lincoln,  indicates  that  the 
three  obscure  young  men,  Richards,  Pettengill  and  Tubbs,  with  his  assistance 
were  primarily  responsible  for  the  Cooper  Union  program.  It  was  Mr.  Briggs 
who  secured  William  Cullen  Bryant  to  introduce  the  speaker.  It  was  Mr.  Tubbs 
who  made  out  a  check  to  Lincoln  for  $200  in  payment  for  the  address,  and  it  was 
Mr.  Briggs  to  whom  Lincoln  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  check.  At  a  political 


meeting  some  weeks  later  on,  Mr.  Briggs  again  referred  to  the  sponsorship  of 
the  occasion  in  these  words:  'Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  come  here  at  all  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Union;  but  he  was  invited  to  deliver 
a  lecture  to  the  Plymouth  course,  in  Beecher's  church  at  Brooklyn.  The  managers 
of  the  affair  concluded  instead  of  having  it  in  Mr.  Beecher's  church  to  have  it 
in  Cooper  Institute  where  more  people  could  hear  it." 

After  all  arrangements  had  been  made  for  Mr.  Lincoln's  appearance  at 
Cooper  Union,  including  the  financial  obligations,  political  groups  as  well  as 
individuals  began  to  move  into  the  picture. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Nott  on  behalf  of  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Union  wrote  to 
Lincoln  on  February  9,  asking  if  he  could  speak  in  New  York  in  March,  but 
he  did  not  mention  taking  care  of  expenses.  Although  Mr.  Lincoln's  reply  has 
not  been  preserved  he  did  tell  a  friend  that  "he  had  been  invited  to  speak  in 
New  York  for  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Club,  upon  political  subjects  but 
had  declined  the  invitation  as  he  did  not  care  to  speak  but  once  in  the  district." 
The  other  young  men,  all  under  thirty  years  of  age,  associated  with  Mr.  Nott 
were  Benjamin  F.  Manierre,  Frank  W.  Ballard,  Richard  H.  McCormick,  Jr.  and 
Cephas  Brainerd.  They  collaborated  closely  with  the  Brooklyn  group  in  helping 
to  build  up  a  good  attendance  at  the  Cooper  Union  meeting. 

George  Haven  Putnam  states  that  William  Cullen  Bryant,  editor  of  the 
New  York  "Evening  Post,"  "brought  together  early  in  February  1860,  in  his 
office  a  group  of  citizens,  of  whom  my  father  was  one  .  .  .  Bryant  reminded 
his  friends  that  he  had  printed  in  the  'Evening  post'  a  full  report  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  Debates,  and  he  said  that  these  debates  had  given  him  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  clear-sightedness,  patriotism  and  effective  force  of  the  young 
lawyer.  He  further  advised  that  they  had  better  send  an  invitation  to  Lincoln 
to  give  an  address  in  New  York  in  order  that  they  might  secure  a  personal  im- 
pression of  the  man  and  his  methods."  He  suggested  "that  the  invitation  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  check  for  expenses." 

No  correspondence  from  this  group  with  an  enclosure  of  $200  seems  to 
have  been  received  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  According  to  Mr.  Briggs,  "at  my  personal 
solicitation,  Mr.  William  Cullen  Bryant  presided  as  chairman  of  the  meeting 
and  introduced  Mr.  Lincoln."  Henry  C.  Bowers,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Hor- 
ace Greeley  have  been  named  separately  and  individually  as  being  responsible 
for   Lincoln's   visit  to   New   York. 

George  A.  Lincoln,  remotely,  if  at  all,  related  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  had  been 
conducting  a  one  man  "Lincoln  for  President"  campaign  ever  since  the  Baltimore 
Convention  in  1856.  He  learned  from  the  Morning  Tribune  of  February  25  that 
Lincoln  was  to  speak  at  Cooper  Union  and  commented,  "Presuming  that  he 
would  come  to  the  Astor,  I  hastened  there  and  found  he  had  just  arrived,  and 
was  located  in  one  of  the  small  rooms  on  the  office  floor  in  the  South  corridor 
Inside  .  .  .  He  then  told  me  he  was  in  a  fix  .  .  .  had  prepared  his  address  with 
reference  to  its  delivery  to  a  miscellaneous  audience  in  Brooklyn  .  .  .  T  must 
rewrite  my  address  in  the  main',  he  said." 

George  volunteered  to  remain  during  the  day  and  receive  visitors,  thereby 
making  it  possible  for  Abraham  to  spend  as  much  time  as  he  could  on  the 
revision  of  his  manuscript.  When  George  left  that  evening  he  asked  Abraham 
if  he  would  like  to  attend  Beecher's  church  in  the  morning  and  received  this 
reply,  "My  wife  told  me  I  must  go  to  hear  Beecher  while  in  New  York."  George 
told  him  he  would  call  for  him  in  time  for  the  morning  service.  They  occupied 
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the  pew  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Bowen,  a  neighbor  of  George's,  who  also  belonged  to  Ply- 
mouth Church.  Bowen  invited  Mr.  Lincoln  to  dinner  but  he  asked  to  be  ex- 
cused that  he  might  spend  more  time  on  his  speech. 

Monday  morning  R.  C.  McCormick,  Jr.  and  some  of  his  associates  from  the 
Young  Men's  Republican  Union  called  on  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  was  impressed  upon 
him  that  in  order  to  get  his  manuscript  published  it  must  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  reporter  at  the  very  earliest  possible  moment.  Through  Mr.  McCormick' s 
influence  it  was  soon  in  the  hands  of  Amos  J.  Cummings,  foreman  of  the  com- 
posing room  at  The  New  York  Tribune.  Lincoln  must  have  parted  with  it  re- 
luctantly as  he  could  have  no  further  opportunity  to  refer  to  it.  His  address 
would  have  to  be  delivered  without  the  feeling  of  security  which  the  presence 
of  a  manuscript,  although  unused,  often  brings  to  a  speaker. 

Mr.  McCormick  was  soon  joined  by  George  Lincoln,  and  they  took  the 
guest  speaker  out  to  see  some  of  the  places  of  interest  in  the  city.  They  persuaded 
him  to  go  with  them  to  Matthew  Brady's  new  photograph  gallery,  opened  but  a 
month  before,  on  Broadway.  Here  Abraham  sat  for  a  photograph  and  he 
wrote:  "I  suppose  they  got  my  shadow. '  While  at  the  gallery  he  met  George 
Bancroft,  the  historian.  Col.  William  M.  Branehall  recalled:  "I  sat  at  dinner 
with  Abraham  Lincoln  at  the  home  of  Hon.  George  B.  Lincoln  in  Brooklyn'' 
on  Monday,  the  day  of  the  speech. 

Mason  Brayman,  who  rented  the  Springfield  home  of  Lincoln  during  his 
term  in  Congress,  was  a  guest  at  the  Astor  House  and  had  met  Lincoln  there. 
Having  arranged  to  attend  the  lecture  that  Monday  evening,  Brayman  offered 
to  stand  in  the  back  of  the  hall  and  agreed  if  Lincoln  "did  not  speak  loud  enough 
to  raise  his  high  hat  on  a  cane. '  Mr.  Lincoln  was  accompanied  to  the  hall  by 
Mr.  Briggs,  who  introduced  him  to  William  Cullen  Bryant.  Lincoln  told  Mr. 
Briggs  that  "it  is  worth  a  visit  from  Springfield,  Illinois,  to  New  York  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  such  a  man  as  William  Cullen  Bryant." 

The  auditorium  at  Cooper  Union  seated  approximately  1,800  people.  From 
the  paid  admissions  at  twenty-five  cents  each  we  can  arrive  at  a  close  estimate  of 
the  number  present.  Lincoln  said  that  "they  took  in  over  twice  $200,"  which 
would  place  the  attendance  at  not  less  than  1,600.  If  we  knew  the  exact  amount 
of  the  expenses  we  could  arrive  at  the  correct  figure.  A  payment  of  $200  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  $150  for  the  rent  of  the  hall  would  make  a  minimum  expense  of 
$350.  There  were  also  newspaper  advertisements  and  posters  and  probably  some 
other  minor  expenses.  The  net  income  we  know  to  have  been  $17.00,  because 
it  was  divided  equally  between  the  four  sponsors,  and  Mr.  Brigg's  share  was  $4.50. 

When  the  hour  for  the  address  approached,  apparently  by  prearrangement 
David  Dudley  Field  arose  and  nominated  William  Cullen  Bryant  as  chairman 
of  the  evening.  He  opened  his  remarks  with  the  statement,  "It  is  a  grateful  office 
I  perform  in  introducing  at  this  time  an  eminent  citizen  of  the  west,  whom 
you  know— whom  you  have  known  hitherto— only  by  fame,  and  who  has  assented 
to  address  a  New  York  assemblage  this  evening."  After  commenting  on  the 
speaker's  contribution  to  the  cause  of  freedom  he  concluded:  "I  have  only,  my 
friends,  to  pronounce  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois— I  have  only  to 
pronounce  his  name  to  secure  your  profoundest  attention." 

With  this  presentation  by  Bryant  the  preliminaries  to  Lincoln's  discussion 
on  what  the  founding  fathers  thought  about  slavery  came  to  a  close.  Just  the  two 
opening  sentences  and  the  closing  sentence  of  the  address  will  be  mentioned 
These  were  the  introductionary  words: 
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'The  facts  which  I  shall  deal  with  this  evening  are  mainly  old  and  familiar; 
nor  is  there  anything  new  in  the  general  use  I  shall  make  of  them.  If  there 
shall  be  any  novelty,  it  will  be  in  the  mode  of  presenting  the  facts,  and  the 
inferences  and  observations  following  that  presentation."  His  novelty  in  pre- 
senting facts  is  well  expressed  in  these  words  of  a  commentator:  "He  used  words 
as  none  of  his  contemporaries  used  them.  His  style  was  his  own  and  nobody  could 
successfully  imitate  it  .  .  .  There  is  no  trace  of  resemblances  of  any  model  in 
all  the  abundance  of  his  composition,  but  in  every  instance  there  is  the  same 
sense  of  individuality." 

L.  E.  Chittenden,  Register  of  the  Treasury,  wrote  with  reference  to  this 
speech:  'The  most  competent  critics  promptly  pronounced  it  the  most  powerful 
contribution  ever  made  to  the  literature  of  the  slave  question."  With  these  now 
familiar  words  the  address  was  brought  to  a  close.  "Let  us  have  faith  that  right 
makes  might,  and  in  that  faith,  let  us,  to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we 
understand  it."  A  part  of  this  axiom  has  been  inscribed  on  an  exterior  wall 
of  the  impressive  memorial  structure  at  the  birthplace  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  was  a  long  and  tedious  journey  from  that  one-room  cabin  in  Hardin 
County,  Kentucky,  to  Cooper  Union's  Great  Hall  on  Fourth  Avenue  in  New  York 
City.  The  anti-slavery  seeds  sown  by  pious  parents  and  eloquent  clergymen  had 
germinated.  The  free  soil  of  Indiana  had  proven  indigenous  to  the  growing  con- 
cept of  human  rights,  and  the  log  home,  primitive  school  and  stump-covered 
clearings  became  the  auditoriums  for  the  budding  orator.  The  assemblymen  of 
the  Illinois  Legislature,  the  judges,  the  lawyers,  jurymen  and  attendants  in  the 
circuit  court  houses  and  the  representatives  in  the  Thirtieth  Congress  at  Wash- 
ington provided  the  testing  ground  for  the  development  of  his  mental  and  oral 
capacities. 

But  now  the  erstwhile  stump  speaker  of  the  wilderness,  and  prairie  orator, 
appears  before  the  elite  of  Americas  most  populated  city  assembled  in  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  auditorium  in  the  nation.  His  bursts  of  eloquence,  now 
in  full  flower,  left  this  impression  on  one  observer:  "He  was  transformed,  his  eye 
kindled,  his  voice  rang,  his  face  shone,  and  he  seemed  to  light  up  the  whole  as- 
sembly. For  an  hour  and  a  half  he  held  his  audience  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand." 
The  next  morning  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  printed  his  remarks  in  toto, 
made  this  comment:  "Since  the  days  of  Clay  and  Webster  no  man  has  spoken 
to  a  larger  assemblage  of  the  intellect  and  mental  culture  of  our  city  .  .  .  No  man 
ever  before  made  such  an  impression  on  his  first  appeal  to  a  New  York  audience." 

It  was  appropriate,  indeed,  that  after  some  brief  remarks  from  celebreties 
present  James  A.  Briggs,  largely  responsible  for  making  possible  the  Cooper 
Union  Masterpiece,  should  bring  the  ceremonies  to  a  close  with  this  statement: 
"One  of  three  gentlemen,  fellowT  citizens,  will  be  our  standard-bearer  this  year 
in  the  Presidential  contest;  the  distinguished  senator  from  New  York,  William 
H.  Seward,  the  late  able  and  distinguished  Governor  of  Ohio,  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
or  the  Unknown  Knight,  who  entered  the  political  lists  against  ..  .  Stephan  A. 
Douglas  and  unhorsed  him,— Abraham  Lincoln." 
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In  Tribute 


Louis  William  Bridgman 


Probably  the  greatest  loss  the  Lincoln  Fellowship  of  Wisconsin  has  had 
in  its  twenty  year  history  was  the  death  May  11,  1960,  of  Louis  W.  Bridgman, 
who  with  the  late  George  P.  Hambrecht  and  the  late  Fred  L.  Holmes  and 
others  had  been  founders  of  the  organization.  During  the  years  Mr.  Bridgman 
served  as  the  secretary  and  chief  promoter  of  the  organization.  He  was  one  o^ 
the  nation's  authorities  on  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  a  scholar  who  never  stopped 
learning. 

His  interest  in  the  Civil  War  and  Lincoln  lore  probably  stemmed  from 
the  fact  that  his  father,  Edward  Payson  Bridgman,  was  one  of  the  "Freedom 
Boys,"  who  volunteered  with  John  Brown  and  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Osawatomie,  August  30,  1856,  in  "bleeding  Kansas."  He  served  with  the 
37th  Massachusetts  Infantry  in  the  Civil  War  and  was  war  correspondent  for 
the  Hampshire  Gazette  of  Northhampton. 

After  the  war  the  father  came  out  to  Wisconsin. 

Lcuis  graduated  from  the  Antigo  high  school  in  1900  and  served  on  a 
newspaper  there  for  two  years.  The  family  moved  to  Madison  to  better  educate 
their  three  boys.  Louis  graduated  with  a  B.A.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  1906,  the  first  graduate  of  the  School  of  Journalism.  For  sixty  years 
he  engaged  in  reportorial  and  editorial  journalism.  He  served  the  Extension 
Division  from  1930  to  1953. 

President  Conrad  A.  Elvehjem  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  paid  tribute 
to  the  devotion  of  Mr.  Bridgman  as  follows: 

"The  first  graduate  of  what  is  now  the  School  of  Journalism,  Mr.  Bridgman 
never  stopped  in  his  devoted  duty  to  extol  the  virtues  of  his  University,  its 
Extension  division,  and  the  profession  he  chose. 

"In  the  Uuniversity  atmosphere  he  gained  the  greatest  distinction  as  editor 
for  the  University's  Extension  Division,  a  post  he  held  for  23  years  until  1953." 

Mr.  Bridgman  willed  his  Lincoln  books  to  the  Northland  College  at  Ash- 
land, Wisconsin. 

Over  the  years  he  had  turned  over  to  the  State  Historical  Library  at 
Madison  many  manuscripts  and  other  Lincoln  items. 
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HISTORICAL  BULLETINS  of 
THE  LINCOLN  FELLOWSHIP  OF  WISCONSIN 

(Note:  These  early  publications  are  no  longer  available:  1943,  "Lincoln  on  Agriculture," 
Milwaukee  State  Fair  Address;  1944,  "Lincoln  Comes  to  Wisconsin,"  Edward  P.  Alexander; 
1945,  "A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Lincoln  Country,"  Arthur  C.  Hansen,  M.  D.;  1946  'Abraham 
Lincoln  in  Wisconsin,"  George  P.  Hambrecht;  1948,  "The  Heart  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  Albert 
H.  Griffith). 

AVAILABLE  AT  LIST  PRICE: 

1947— "Lincoln  in  the  Legislature,"  Address  at  Annual  Meeting  of  Lincoln 
Fellowship  of  Wisconsin,  by  Harry  E.   Pratt,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

1949— "Lincoln  Visits  Beloit  and  Janesville,  Wisconsin"  (Contemporary  Accounts 
of  Anti-Slavery  Speeches  of  October   1,    1959),  by   Louis  W.   Bridgman. 

1950— "The  Lincoln  Statue  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,"  Address  at  Cere- 
monies of  Acceptance  and  of  Dedication  (1909)  of  Only  Replica  of  the 
Adolph  A.  Weiman  Statue  at  Hodgenville,  Kentucky. 

1951— "For  Us  the  Living,"  Address  at  Annual  Meeting  of  Lincoln  Fellowship 
of  Wisconsin,  by  Benjamin  P.  Thomas,   Springfield,   Illinois. 

1952— "Lincoln's  Problems  in  Wisconsin,"  Address  at  Annual  Meeting  of  Lin- 
coln Fellowship  of  Wisconsin,  by  William  B.  Hesseltine,  The  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

1953— "The  Hooker  Letter,"  Address  before  Milwaukee  Civil  War  Round  Table, 
by   Arthur   C.    Hansen,    M.    D.,    Wauwatosa.    Wisconsin. 

1954— "President  Lincoln's  Blockade  and  the  Defense  of  Mobile,"  Address  at 
Annual  Meeting  of  Lincoln  Fellowship  of  Wisconsin,  by  W.  Norman 
FitzGerald,  Jr.,   Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

1955— "The  Abraham  Lincoln  Industry,"  Address  at  Annual  Meeting  of  Lincoln 
Fellowship  of  Wisconsin,  by  Ralph   G.   Newman,   Chicago,   Illinois. 

1956— "Lincoln's  Critics  in  Wisconsin,"  Address  at  Annual  Meeting  of  Lincoln 
Fellowship   of  Wisconsin,   by   Frank   L.    Klement,    Marquette    University. 

1957— "Lincoln  the  Commander  in  Chief,"  Address  at  Annual  Meeting  of  Lincoln 
Fellowship  of  Wisconsin,  by  T.  Harry  Williams,  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

1958— "The  Lincoln  Nobody  Knows,"  Address  at  Annual  Meeting  of  Lincoln 
Fellowship  of  Wisconsin,  by  Richard  N.  Current,  Woman's  College, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro. 

1959— "Confederate  General  Ben  Hardin  Helm:  Kentucky  Brother-in-Law  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,"  Address  at  Annual  Meeting  of  Lincoln  Fellowship 
of  Wisconsin,  by  R.   Gerald  McMurtry,   Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

1960— "Abraham  Lincoln:  Miracle  of  Democracy,"  Address  at  Annual  Meeting 
of  Lincoln  Fellowship  of  Wisconsin,  by  Robert  L.  Kincaid,  Middlesboro, 
Kentucky. 

1961— "Preliminaries  to  the  Cooper  Union  Masterpiece— A  Lincoln  Centennial 
Monograph,"  Address  at  Annual  Meeting  of  Lincoln  Fellowship  of  Wis- 
consin, by  Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

These  publications  are  available  at  50  cents  each  upon  application  to  the  Secretary, 
1910  Kendall  Avenue,  Madison  5.  Wisconsin. 
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